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"  Life  is  not  as  idle  ore, 

But  iron  dug  from  central  gloom, 

And  heated  hot  with  burning  fears, 
And  dipt  in  baths  of  hissing  tears, 

And  batter'd  with  the  shocks  of  doom. 

To  shape  and  use." 

In  Mcmoriam. 


PREFACE. 

In  these  four  short  studies  the 
writer  attempts  to  show  how 
Tennyson's  teachings  may  be 
applied  to  the  conduct  of  life. 
The  poet's  dominant  aim  in  all 
his  writings  was  not  so  much  to 
please  as  to  teach. 

Ethics  and  not  philosophy  is 
the  supreme  characteristic  of  the 
poetry  of  the  dead  Laureate. 

He  was  no  mere  philosophic 
savant,  but  a  preacher  of  Right- 
eousness proclaiming  with  quietness 
and  strength  the  way  of  peace, 
of  truth  and  goodness  ;  with- 
out the  brilliant  trappings  and 
excitement  often  necessary  to  the 
acceptance  of  the  teachings  of 
others  whose  philosophy  is  neither 
so  just  or  meek. 


SERMONETTES 

FROM 

TENNYSON. 

I. 

THE    MISSION    OF    POETRY. 


"  The  poet  in  a  golden  clime  was  born, 

With  golden  stars  above  ; 
Dower'd  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the  scorn   of 
The  love  of  love.  [scorn, 

*  *  *  * 

And  bravely  furnish'd  all  abroad  to  fling 

The  winged  shafts  of  truth, 
To  throng  with  stately  blooms  the  breathing 
Of  hope  and  youth."  [spring 

Tennyson,  The  Poet. 

SjORE  than  half  a  century  has 
KiSj     passed  away  since  Alfred 
Tennyson  took  the  world  into  his 
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confidence,  and  told  it  what  he 
thought  a  poet  and  his  mission 
should  be.  The  exquisite  lyric, 
"The  Poet,"  was  written  in  1830, 
before  the  critics  had  made  up 
their  minds  as  to  whether 
Tennyson  deserved  a  place  with 
the  "  Immortals  "  or  not.  The 
critics — as  it  happens  sometimes 
with  the  hunting  pack — had  lost 
the  scent,  and  were  of  diverse 
opinions  as  to  what  track  should 
be  pursued.  Tennyson,  at  that 
time,  was  unfortunate  enough  to 
be  a  young  man,  and  the  critics, 
probably  taking  advantage  of 
the  not  uncommon  ambition 
which  they  supposed  all  young 
men,       and       especially       young 
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authors,  to  possess,  sought  to  put 
him  down,  or  at  least  to  keep 
him  humble,  by  ungenerous 
criticism,  which  vexed  him  sorely. 
The  outcome  of  this  was  another 
lyric,  which  may  be  read,  with 
that  now  under  consideration, 
to  advantage — of  caustic  power, 
breathing  out  threatening  and 
slaughter  against  the  critics — 
commencing . — 

"  Vex  not  thou  the  poet's  mind, 

With  thy  shallow  wit  ; 
Vex  not  thou  the  poet's  mind  ; 

For  thou  canst  not  fathom  it.'' 

Castigation,  sharp  and  severe,  was 
their  lot  ;  justified  by  the  subse- 
quent career  of  this  idealistic 
youth,  who  had  been  so  unduly 
pedagogic    as    to    dilate     on    the 
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canons  of  the  poet's  art  and 
function. 

Tennyson's  words  of  1830  are 
wise  and  weighty,  and  it  were 
well  for  those  who  seek  to  read 
to  the  world  lessons  of  truth  in 
verse,  to  take  and  use  them  as 
phylactery  and  charm.  The 
standard  of  excellence  would  then 
be  so  exalted,  that  their  work, 
though  perhaps  not  attaining 
thereunto,  would  at  least  have 
that  which  to  so  large  an  ex- 
tent in  these  degenerate  days 
seems  to  be  overlooked — sincerity 
of  purpose,  high  and  holy  aim, 
pure  and  lofty  motive. 

These  lines  of  Tennyson  seem 
to    have    been    a    manly,   earnest 
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protest  against  that  school  of 
poetry  designated  by  Robert 
Southey  as  the  "  Satanic  School," 
and  known  in  our  day  as  the 
"  Fleshly  School,"  and  also  of  a 
school  of  poets,  whose  works 
are  pessimistic  and  atheistic  in 
their  tendency  ;  although,  in  jus- 
tice [it|  must  be  said,  the  productions 
of  this  latter  school  were,  if  the 
term  be  admissable,  ethereal  and 
spiritual,  though  materialistic,  and 
doubtless  by  its  teachings  the 
intellectual     life     of    the     country 

has  been  quickened  and  many 
social    grievances    redressed. 

The  "  Fleshly  School,"  and  the 
"  Poetry  of  Revolt,"  have  their 
admirers    and    worshippers,    it    is 
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true,  and  indeed  not  without 
reason,  for  from  both,  with  dis- 
crimination in  the  reading,  much 
may  be  learned  :  the  charm  and 
beauty  of  expression  clothing 
thought  that  is  fresh  and  pur- 
poseful, is  not  without  its  bene- 
ficent influences,  though  falling 
far  below  what  should  be  the 
true  aim  and  mission  of  the  poet. 
These  two  classes  of  poetry 
were  much  belauded  and  read, 
and  were  exercising  a  baneful 
influence  upon  society  in  Tenny- 
son's younger  days.  He,  with 
the  spiritual  insight  of  a 
Hebrew  seer,  saw  through  the 
tinsel  and  glare,  the  baseness 
of  the    one    and    the    unreality  of 
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the    other.       It    was    manly,    and 

more,    of    one    who    yet    was    at 

the  foot  of  Parnassus  to  ring  out 

a  clear  note  of  warning  respecting 

those  who  had  gained  its  summit, 

and     who,    like     the     Bacchantes 

of  ancient   fable,  revelled   in    that 

which  is  of  questionable  repute. 

The       true       poet  —  Tennyson 

taught — was  he,  who  was 

"  Dower'd  with  the  hate  of  hate,  the   scorn 
of  scorn, 
The  love  of  love  ;  " 

was  he,  who  saw 

"  Thro'  his  own  soul, 
The  marvel  of  the  everlasting  Will  ; ?' 

was  he,  who  flung  abroad 

"The  winged  shafts  of  truth  ; ': 

was     he     who     sought     with     the 
poetic     power,     with     which     the 
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Almighty  had  endowed  him,  to 
"  fling  the  fire "  of  heaven  upon 
the  souls  of  men,  in  dreams  "  of 
high  desire,"  until  truth  should 
be  multiplied  on  truth,  and 
baseness  and  selfishness,  mere 
rite,  form,  and  custom,  should 
melt  like  snow  in  the  sunshine, 
before  the  burning  eyes  of  Free- 
dom, clothed  in  raiment  upon 
the  hem  of  which  is  traced  in 
flame  the  name  of 

"Wisdom,  a  name  to  shake 
All  evil  dreams  of   power — a    sacred  name," 

Freedom  went  forth,  using  the 
"  poor  poet's  scroll "  to  shake  the 
world  and  the  worldly.  Such 
have  been  the  poets  who  have 
left  and  who  are  at  this  moment 
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stamping  their  impress  upon  the 
world  of  all  that  is  noblest  and  best 
in  the  aspirations  of  the  human 
soul.  True  poetry  is  the  hand- 
maiden of  true  religion.  The 
piety  of  God's  own  people — the 
Hebrew  race — was  deepest  and 
truest  when  to  them  were  given 
the  songs  of  the  sweet  singer  of 
Israel  and  his  coadjutors.  The 
fire  and  zeal  of  that  people 
burned  strongest  and  waxed  most 
enthusiastic  when  Miriam  and 
Deborah  and  others  inspired  them 
with  their  songs. 

From  Homer  to  Tennyson  and 
Browning  is  a  far  cry,  and 
Wordsworth's  line, 

"  Many  rue  the  poets," 
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is  inadequate  to  express  that  end- 
less stream  of  personality  that 
moves  over  the  vast  area  of  the 
poetic  field.  "  Assiduously  and 
unremittingly  there  is  added  cell 
and  honey  to  the  vast  treasure- 
hive  of  poetry."  *  What  a  glori- 
ous company  is  that  which  in 
every  age  and  clime,  "  the  su- 
preme writers  of  the  world,"  the 
poets,  ha'fe  lived  and  moved 
and  had  their  being  !  The  "  un- 
acknowledged legislators  of  the 
world,"  -f*  Homer,  Virgil,  Dante, 
Shakespeare,  Milton,  Goethe,  and 
Tennyson,  are  the  teachers  and 
friends  of  all  poetic  minds.     Such 


Palgrave  on  "  Study  of  Poetry." 

"  Poets  are  the  unacknowledged  legi-lators  of  the 
world.''    (Shelley). 
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as  these  are  not  only  teachers  and 
friends,  they  are  a  resource,  a 
perpetual  spring,  a  mental  bank 
upon  which  we  can  draw  in  time 
of  thought  hunger,  or  indeed  at 
an}-  time,  with  unstinted  and 
lavish  freedom. 

Religion  in  its  widest  and  most 
Catholic  sense  has  been  a  power- 
ful element  in  the  world  of  this 
"  glorious  company."  "  To  do 
justly,  to  love  mercy,  and  to 
walk  humbly,"  has  been  their 
characteristic  teaching.  It  is  a 
matter  for  exultation  that  for  the 
most  part  the  world's  poetry  has 
been  distinctly  religious.  Take  the 
poetic  literature  of  England  as 
an   example  ;    the    first  important 
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poem  in  the  language  was 
composed  by  one  of  God's  true 
servants,  Coedmon,  who  sang  of 
the  Creator's  works  and  ways  ; 
and  right  on  through  the  cen- 
turies, the  acknowledgment  of 
God,  the  confession  of  a  Divine 
sovereignty,  have  been  distinctive 
elements  in  English  poetry.  The 
poets  have  spoken  out  of  the 
eternal  to  the  present,  their  words 
have  become  luminous  as  the  pillar 
of  fire  through  the  darkness,  and 
through  the  brightest  days  they 
have  been  a  "  trailing  cloud  of 
glory  from  God,  who  is  our 
home,"  giving  onward  impulses 
and  leading  to  all  that  is  highest 
and  best   in  the  human  heart. 
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We  would  praise  their  names, 
and  have  them  in  remembrance, 
and   sing  with   Wordsworth — 

"Blessing  be  with  them — and  eternal  praise, 
Who  gave  us  nobler  loves  and  nobler  cares — 
The  Poets ;  who  on  earth  have  made  us  heirs 
Of  truth  and  pure  delight  by  heavenly  lays  ! " 

To  define  the  subtle  thing 
called  poetry  were  a  task  worthy 
of  the  gods,  whose  language  it 
is  said  to  be.  To  those  who  are 
poets  therefore  shall  be  allotted 
the  duty  of  telling  out  to  us 
the  nature  of  their  craft.  Shakes- 
peare was  not  in  his  happiest 
mood,  when  in  "  Midsummer 
Night's  Dream,"  he  said — 

"  The  form  of  things  unknown,  the  poet's  pen 
Turns    them    to    shapes,    and    gives   to   airy 

nothing 
A  local  habitation  and  a  name." 
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This  were  to  make  poetry  a 
mere  ornament  and  amusement, 
even  as  Alexander  Pope,  the 
greatest  mere  word-artist  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  though  not 
altogether  void  of  substance, 
taught  that  poetry  was  the  "  art 
of  words."  Matthew  Arnold, 
characteristically  says,  but  as 
we  think  feebly  and  imperfectly, 
that  poetry  is  a  "  criticism  of 
life."  This  theory,  lacks  breadth 
and  inclusiveness.  The  best 
poetry  is  that  which  createth 
and  giveth  life,  is  that  which 
soars  above  poor  carping,  cavilling, 
criticising  humanity,  and  finds  its 
highest  incentive  in  the  setting 
and      contemplation      of     eternal 
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principles  and  truths,  guided  by 
a  faith  that  believes  "  poetry  is 
itself  a  thing  of  God."  * 

Truer  definitions  are  those  by 
Carlyle,  Coleridge,  Voltaire,  and 
Leigh  Hunt.  Carlyle  in  his  Essay 
on  Early  German  Literature  says  : 
"  Poetry,  above  all,  is  one  of 
those  mysterious  things  whose 
origin  and  developments  never 
can  be  well  explained  ;  often  it 
seems  to  us  like  the  wind  blowing 
where  it  lists."  Samuel  Taylor 
Coleridge,  in  'Biographia  Literaria,' 
defines  poetry  as  the  "  blossom 
and  the  fragrance  of  all  human 
knowledge,  human  thoughts,  hu- 
man     passions,      emotions,      and 

"   Bailey's  "  Festus." 
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language."  "  Poetry,"  says  Vol- 
taire, "  is  the  music  of  the  soul, 
and  above  all  of  great  and  feeling 
souls."  And  Leigh  Hunt,  in 
'  Men,  Women,  and  Books,'  de- 
clares, "  poetry  to  be  the  breath 
of  beauty  flowing  around  the 
spiritual  world,  as  the  winds  that 
wake  up  the  flowers  of  the 
material."  Poetry,  then,  is  the 
record  of  the  best  and  often 
of  the  most  spiritual  minds. 
It  is  the  joys  and  the  sorrows, 
the  hopes  and  the  fears  of  the 
poet's  own  experiences  that  are 
given  to  the  world,  to  ease  its 
burden  and  refine  and  spiritual- 
ise its  sensual  heart.  Oft  the 
poet  learns  in   sorrow  and  travail 
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that       which       he       teaches       in 
song. 

To  us,  the  heirs  of  all  the 
ages,  poetry  has  a  mission  and  a 
message.  In  these  fallen  days  it 
is  the  fashion  to  measure  every- 
thing by  the  standard  of  utility, 
and  to  test  even  the  divine  and 
spiritual  by  the  scientific  method. 
Stern,  unrelenting,  unsympathetic 
hands  arc  these,  and  poetry, 
shrinking,  has  felt  their  cold 
touch.  Neither  utility  nor  what  is 
known  as  the  "  scientific  method  " 
is  the  summutn  bonum  of  the 
intellectual  life.  The  imaginative. 
the  ideal,  the  spiritual  have  les- 
sons to  teach  and  purposes  to 
fulfil.       "  Gods    prophets     of    the 
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beautiful,"  the  poets,  are  the 
missionaries  of  this  field,  and, 
like  the  missionaries  of  the  king- 
dom of  Jesus,  are  those  who  love 
the  truth,  who  feel  the  truth, 
and  tell  it  out  so  that  the  hearts 
of  men  may  be  made  better,  and 
their  aspirations  and  hopes  purged 
from  all  grossness  and  selfishness. 
Poetry  is  an  influence  that  purifies 
and  strengthens  impulses  God- 
ward  and  heavenward.  To  charm, 
to    strengthen,   and    to    teach    has 

"  God  sent  his  singers  upon  earth 
With  songs  of  sadness  and  of  mirth 
That  they  might  touch  the  hearts  of  men, 
And  bring  them  back  to  Heaven  again." 

Francis  Turner  Palgrave,  re- 
ferring to  the  chair  of  poetry 
at     the     University     of     Oxford, 
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of  which  he  is  the  honoured 
occupant,  says,  quoting  from 
the  statute  establishing  the  Chair  : 
"  That  the  study  of  poetry  was 
of  value  in  the  University,  as 
tending  to  the  improvement  of 
the  chief  sciences  there  pursued, 
sacred  and  secular."  I  read  in 
this,  says  the  Professor,  "  a  re- 
cognition of  poetry  as  a  high 
and  holy  art,  as  a  motive  power 
over  man,  in  opposition  to  the 
sentiment  which  regards  it  as  the 
creation  and  recreation  of  an 
idle  day,  as  a  mere  source 
of  transitory  sensuous  pleasure. 
Approaching  poetry  from  this 
standpoint,  men  would  cease  to 
love    that    poetry    which    appeals 
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only  to  the  senses,  that  which 
fans  the  passions  and  depraves 
the  heart."  The  beautiful  and  the 
true  would  be  more  sought  for, 
and  it  is  as  true  here  as  in  the 
religious  life,  those  who  seek 
shall  find — those  who  seek  shall 
find  in  the  poetry  of  the  age 
that  which  shall  increase  their 
sympathy  and  love  for  men  as 
men,  that  which  shall  deliver  them 
from  the  dungeon  of  selfish- 
ness and  wordliness,  and  break 
the  chain  that  binds  them  to  the 
earth. 

Art  is  long  because  it  has  in  it 
the  elements  of  eternity.  Unlike 
its  sister,  Science,  whose  function 
for    the    most    part,    is    the     ex- 
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pression  and  localisation  of  the 
material,  Art  expresses  the  spirit- 
ual and  eternal.  Science  is  the 
language  of  the  mind,  and  reason 
is  its  guide.  Art  is  this  and 
more  than  this,  it  is  the  langu- 
age of  the  heart,  guided  by  faith 
until  it  loses  itself — as  the  sun- 
beam is  lost  in  the  mighty  orb 
from  which  it  emanates— in  the 
unseen  presence  of  the  living 
God. 

Poetry,  painting,  and  music  are 
spiritual  gifts,  and  in  this 
materialistic  age,  they  come  to 
us  with  a  mission  appealing  to  all 
great  sentiment,  all  noble  thought  ; 
to  all  that  is  in  us  that  is  true, 
honest,   just,  pure,  lovely,    and    of 
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good  report ;  and  through  these 
things  both  learning  and  receiv- 
ing, we  are  lifted  into  a  higher 
atmosphere,  and  to  us  is  given  in 
this  life  loftier  aims  and  more  spirit- 
ual deeds,  our  hearts  are  nerved 
to  greater  endurance,  our  arms 
to  greater  potency  in  the  world's 
strife,  and  to  our  spiritual  eye? 
there  are  given  glimpses  of  the 
beatific  vision,  and  of  the  splen- 
dour and  brightness  of  the  better 
country  for  which  we  all  hope. 


II. 

LIFE'S    GARDENING. 


"And  I  must  work  thro'  months  of  toil, 

And  years  of  cultivation, 
Upon  my  proper  patch  of  soil, 

To  grow  my  own  plantation. 
I'll  take  the  showers  as  they  fall, 

I  will  not  vex  my  bosom  : 
Enough  if  at  the  end  of  all, 

A  little  garden  blossom."—  A mphion. 

IMPHION    is    one    of    the 


very  few  of  Tennyson's 
humorous  poems,  if  such  indeed 
it  may  be  called,  considering  the 
serious  teaching  which  it  contains. 
A  mphion  of  ancient  story  was 
the  son  of  Jupiter  and  Antiope, 
the     King     of    Thebes,   and    the 
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honoured  friend  of  the  Muses, 
the  nine  beautiful  daughters  of 
Zeus.  He  devoted  his  life  to 
music  and  poetry.  And  such 
was  the  power  of  his  song  and 
lyre  that,  when  wishing  to  en- 
close the  town  of  Thebes  with 
walls  and  towers,  he  had  but 
to  sing  and  play,  and  the  huge 
stones  were  moved  and  obedi- 
ently fitted  themselves  together. 

"  Amphion  too,  as  my  story  goes,  could  call 
Obedient  stones  to  make  the  Theban  wall, 
lie  led  them  as  he  pleas'd  ;    the  rocks  obey'd 
And  danc'd  in  order  to  the  tunes  he  play'd." 

Tennyson,  in  a  very  merry 
key,  sings  of  park  and  garden 
wild  and  barren,  and  wishes  he 
had  lived  in  Amphion's  days, 
when     to     make     the     wilderness 
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blossom  as  the  rose,  a  fiddle 
were  the  only  requirement. 

"And  had  I  lived  when  song  was  great, 
And  legs  of  trees  were  limber, 

And  ta'en  my  fiddle  to  the  gate, 
And  riddled  in  the  timber  !  " 

Contemplating  what  might  have 
been  under  such  auspicious  cir- 
cumstances, and  in  so  wonderful 
an  age,  he  bewails  that  the 
present  age  is  so  "  brass)' "  that 
in  spite  of  the  sweet  and 
persuasive  music  possible  to 
whistling,  strumming  and  scraping, 
not  a  twig  will  stir,  scarce  a 
sparrow  answers  to  his  call.  All 
is  passive.  Nature  is  not  so 
young  as  she  used  to  be,  her 
activities  not  so  great,  her  minis- 
tries     not     so     potent.       Startled 
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from  his  reveries  the  poet 
hears  a  sound  proceeding  from 
his  neighbour's  garden  "like 
sleepy  counsel  pleading."  He 
listens.  The  withered  misses — 
his  neighbours — have  introduced 
into  their  gardens  "  slips  of  all 
that  grows  from  England  to 
Van  Dieman,"  and  are  dis- 
cussing how  best  they  can  make 
them  look  as  if  they  grew  there. 
"  The  wither'd  misses "  may  be 
quite  satisfied  with  the  result  of 
their  exotic  craze,  but  to  the 
poet,   the   true    lover  of   Nature — 

"  .     .     .  Tho'  fed   with  careful  dirt 
The  spindlings  look  unhappy. 
Better  to  him  the  meanest  weed 

That  blows  upon  its  mountain, 
The  vilest  herb  that  runs  to  seed 
Beside  its  native  fountain.'" 
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From  the  thought  of  the 
rugged  natural  beauty  of  his  own 
plantation,  as  compared  with  the 
strained  and  affected  beauty  of 
his  neighbours  he  gathers  satis- 
faction and  rejoices ;  although  old 
Amphion's  days  are  gone,  and  no 
longer  oak  and  linden  with 
poplars  and  Cyprus  answer  to  his 
tuneful  lyre,  nevertheless  he  is 
content  to  work  through  months 
of  toil,  so  that  at  the  end  of  all, 
his  eyes  be  gladdened,  and  his 
soul  blessed,  with  the  blossom 
of  the  garden  which  shall  be  the 
fruit  of  his  labour. 

Divine  contentment  !  The  Lau- 
reate, who  has  taught  us  so 
much   about    life  and  its  complex 
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processes,  seeks  here  to  teach 
the  duty  of  accepting  and  filling 
to  the  best  of  our  capacity  the 
niche  that  God  has  given  us  in 
His  great  universe.  He  bids  us 
accept  our  lot  thankfully,  and  to 
work  out  the  plan  of  our  life 
with    industry    and    prayer. 

Tennyson  joins  hands  with  all 
true  teachers  of  men — inspired 
and  uninspired — and  in  Amphion 
tells  us  "  to  take  the  showers  as 
they  fall,  and  not  to  vex  our 
bosoms." 

Such  teaching  is  but  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  teaching  of  other 
schoolmasters  than  Tennyson. 
Christ  and  Paul,  Omar  Khayyam 
and        Emerson.         It       standeth 
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written,  "  Man  shall  not  live  by 
bread  alone.  Take  no  thought 
for  the  morrow,  for  the  morrow 
shall  take  thought  for  the  things 
of  itself."(1)  "  Godliness  with  con- 
tentment is  great  gain.  Having 
food  and  raiment  let  us  be  there- 
with content."(2)  "  Write  it  on 
your  heart  that  every  day  is  the 
best  day  in  the  year:"(3)  And 
Omar  the  Persian  poet  philosopher 
says  : — 

'What  boots  it  to  repeat, 

How  time  is  slipping  underneath  our  feet  ! 
Unborn  to-morrow  and  dead  yesterday, 

Why  fret  about  them  if  to-day  be  sweet." 

Our  life  then  must  have  a  fairer 
region  in  which  to  dwell,  than 
that  of   the    fretful    carking  terri- 

(1)  Christ.     (2)  Paul.     (3)  Emerson. 
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tory  of  earth,  the  mind  something 
on  which  to  fix  itself,  other  than 
the  treasure  of  earth  which 
perisheth. 

The  aim  of  our  life  must  be 
consistent  and  true.  With  lofty 
conceptions  of  aim  and  work, 
the  months  and  years  of  our 
lives  must  be  devoted  to  toil 
and  cultivation,  so  that  at  the 
end  of  all,  the  blossoming  garden 
may  be  ours,  and  also  that  we 
may  enjoy  the  assurance  that 
we  are  the  rightful  heirs  there- 
unto. 

If  in  the  cultivation  of  tree 
and  shrub,  right  and  consistent 
processes      are       required,       how 


much     more    in    life's    gardening 
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should  there  be  found  the  same 
elements.  The  processes  are 
varied,  but  above  all  we  must 
have  a  pure  heart,  and  if  our 
heart  be  pure,  our  strength  shall 
be  as  the  strength  of  ten,  and 
soon  shall  we  see  the  buds,  the 
blossom,  and   the  fruit. 

The  cultivation  of  "  slips  of 
all  that  grows,"  is  the  bane  of 
the  intellectual  and  soul-life, 
while  on  the  other  hand  the 
conscientious  husbandry  of  one's 
"  own  plantation,"  nurtures  and 
cherishes  the  highest  powers, 
and  produces  that  settled  pur- 
pose of  mind  without  which 
aimless  months  and  years  are 
spent,  and   purposeless  lives  lived. 
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Men  purpose,  but  do  not  perform  ; 
think,  but  do  not  act.  What 
availeth  purpose  or  thought  unless 
the  vitalising  breath  of  action 
takes  possession  of  both  ?  Time 
mows  quickly  dow  n  with  his 
sickle  sharp  the  infant  hours  as 
they  come  to  us.  Tennyson  the 
poet-preacher,  would  have  us  use 
them  nobly  and  well,  so  that 
the  handful  of  seeds  may  be- 
come a  carden  full  of  flowers. 


■  ".  " V--V    ' 

ji  >\ 


III. 

THE 
PROMISE    AND    POTENCY   OF    LIFE. 


"A  second  voice  was  at  mine  ear, 
A  little  whisper  silver-clear, 
A  murmur,  '  Be  of  better  cheer  ! " 
*  *  *  * 

I  marvelled  how  the  mind  was  brought 
To  anchor  by  one  gloomy  thought ; 
And  wherefore  rather  I  made  choice 

To  commune  with  the  barren  voice, 
Than  him  that  said  '  rejoice  !  rejoice  !  ' " 

The  Two   Voices. 

HOUGH  a  closely  rea- 
soned philosophical  stud)', 
Tennyson's  "  Two  Voices  "  is  em- 
inently picturesque.  In  it  the  poet 
portrays    a    soul    asking    in    utter 
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weariness  "  Who  will  show  me  any 
good  ?  "  Whilst  communing  with 
itself  a  phantom  voice  comes  to 
it,  and  whispers  : — 

"Thou  art  so  full  of  misery, 
Were  it  not  better  not  to  be  ?  " 

To  this  suggestion  of  self-anni- 
hilation the  soul  replied  that  it 
would  be  unwise  to  : — 

"Cast  in  endless  shade 
What  is  so  wonderfully  made." 

The  voice  urges  that  pride  is 
sitting  in  the  seat  of  reason, 
and  though  he  were  : — 

"  Scattered  to    the  wind 
Vet  is  there  plenty  of  the  kind." 

and  none  would  weep  for  his 
deficiency,  and  not  one  beam 
would  be  less  intense  because 
his  peculiar  difference  were — 

"Cancelled  in  the  world  of  sense." 
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The  soul  pressed  hard  by  the 
voluble  argument  of  the  secret 
voice,  gives  way  at  last  to 
its  seductive  reasonings,  and 
moans  for  the  days  gone  by, 
when  human  praise  went  far  to 
satisfy  his  hungry  heart.  He 
called  to  remembrance  a  time 
when  he  was  : — 

"Wide  in  soul  and  bold  of  tongue." 

When  he  chafed  and  fretted  like 


a    war-horse    scenting   the    battle 
from  afar. 


"  To  war  with  falsehood  to  the  knife, 
And   not   to  lose   the  good  of  life." 

This  was  the  high  hope  of  his 
being,  but  now  a  darkness  had 
crept  over  him,  and  he  hesitates 
to   say   that    life    is   worth    living 
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at  all.  For  a  time  all  is  dark. 
The  craft  of  the  secret  voice 
seizes  this  moment,  and  in 
feigned  sympathy  commends  the 
dreams  and  hopes  of  ardent 
youth  :  "  Thy  dream  was  good," 
but  all  thy  hopes  were  but  the 
"  stirring  of  the  blood."  Just  as 
by  the  magic  influence  of  sun 
and  shower  the  sap  in  the  plant 
springs  heavenward,  bringing  forth 
bud  and  blossom,  so  in  the 
springtide  of  youth  and  early 
manhood,  Dame  Nature  asserts 
herself,  and  as  the  flower  is 
subjected  to  blight  and  death  as 
winter  returns,  the  soul  in  its 
bitter  experiences  of  trial — when 
youth  and  the  buoyancy  of  early 
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manhood  have  gone,  and  the 
cares  and  struggles  of  life  sit 
heavily  upon  us  and   then — 

"Comes  the  check,  the  change,  the  fall, 
Pain  rises  up,  old  pleasures  pall." 

Ah  !  but  the  soul  knows  this  is 
only  dull  one-sided  argument, 
and  defends  itself  with  the 
remembrance  of  those  whose 
strivings  after  the  good  and  true 
had  been  rewarded,  even  in  this 
life  with  that  calm  and  joy  that 
"  mixes  man  with  heaven,"  and 
who  when  the  hour  and  article 
of  death  have  come,  have  had 
vouchsafed  unto  them  —  like 
Stephen  the  Martyr — the  visible 
signs  of  God's  grace  and  favour. 

Faith  triumphed  over  the  voice 
of     doubt,     and      though      doubt 
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returned  to  the  attack  again  and 
again,  its  utterances  are  but  the 
vapourings  of  wild  conjecture  and 
flimsy  pretext.  The  soul  triumphs 
through  faith,  and  cringes  no 
more  to  the  voice  of  doubt  and 
despair.  Contemplating  the  up- 
ward tendency  of  his  inner 
aspirations,  the  simple  natural 
life  that  men  ought  to  live,  and 
the  sympathy  which  should  ani- 
mate men's  souls  for  the  benefit 
of  each  other,  he  once  and  for 
all  places  beneath  his  feet  all 
distrust,  and  wonders — 

"How  the  mind  was  brought 

To  anchor  by  one  gloomy  thought." 

The    struggle   so  clearly  limned 
in  the  poet's  lines   is    common    to 
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many  hearts.  It  touches  a  chord 
in  every  soul.  The  conditions 
of  modern  life  lead  many  to  ask 
the  fateful  question  "  Is  life 
worth  living  ?  "  The  world  around 
us  seems  so  artificial  and  untrue  : 
and  we  ourselves  are  conscious 
of  efforts,  the  aim  of  which  is 
unattained  and  unattainable.  Toil 
and  trouble  are  ours,  and  the 
lamp  of  faith  burns  dim.  Are 
we  merely  molecules  of  a  great 
material  mass,  with  no  other 
purpose  in  us  or  for  us  than 
that  of  the  "  daily  toil  and  com- 
mon task  ?  "  The  world  is  dark, 
the  future  is  dark,  we  mistrust 
and  misinterpret  the  ways  of 
the     All-wise,     and     perhaps    are 
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unconscious  of  His  paths,  and  thus 
our  souls  are  possessed  by  gloomy- 
thoughts  and  dismal  forebodings 
as  scepticism  wreathes  his  long 
dark  coils  around  our  spirits. 
We  commune  with  the  "  barren 
voice,"  and  a  gloomy  discussion 
follows,  in  which  our  immortality 
is  debated  to  our  hurt.  We 
want  to  know  if  there  is — 

"  Any  land  or  sea 
Where  toil  and  trouble  cease  to  be." 
Some  dim  unfound,  diviner  shore, 
Where  men  may  sin  and  mourn  no  more." 

The  spirit  of  doubt  is  in  us, 
and  the  glorious  possibilities  both 
of  this  life  and  of  the  next  become 
to  us  nought  but  probabilities, 
and  in  many  a  case  improbabilities. 
The    keen     quick     edge     of    our 
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spiritual  sensibilities  is  easily  dull- 
ed. Let  us  beware  of  temptations 
such  as  are  here  indicated,  and 
remember  the  triumphs  of  God's 
people  in  all  ages,  when  they 
have  thought  it  better  to  die  than 
to  live,  as  Elijah  and  Jonah,  but 
who  in  their  extremity  have  found 
refuge  and  help  in  God.  As  Job, 
when  sick  unto  death  and  vexed 
by  wife  and  kindred,  in  that 
grand  exultant  psalm  of  victory 
cried,  "  I  know  that  my  Redeemer 
liveth,  and  that  He  shall  stand 
at  the  latter  day  upon  the  earth  : 
Whom  I  shall  see  for  myself,  and 
mine  eyes  shall  behold,  and  not 
another."  But  above  all  let  us 
remember  God's  own  promises,  "  I 
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will  instruct  thee  and  teach  thee 
in  the  way  which  thou  shalt  go, 
I  will  guide  thee  with  mine  eye." 

The  worth  of  life  is  intensified 
and  increased  by  the  hope  and 
assurance  of  immortality.  The 
"  promise  and  potency  "  of  life  is 
not  to  be  found  in  etherealised 
materialism,  neither  in  agnostic- 
ism, atheism,  pantheism,  or  posi- 
tivism. In  these  we  have  but 
the  gropings  of  the  Pagans  of 
long  ago,  repeated  over  again. 
Yet  these  are  the  elements 
which  make  up  that  "  secret 
voice,"  which  at  this  moment  is 
saying  to  so  many — 

"Thou  art  so  full  of  misery, 
Were  it  not  better  not  to  be?" 
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Our  would-be  guides  "  are 
thrashing  a  dead  horse,"  and 
though  apparent  success  has 
crowned  their  propaganda — success 
not  in  the  sense  that  they  have 
many  disciples,  but  that  they 
have  succeeded  in  sowing  seeds 
of  doubt  which  are  bringing 
forth  the  fruit  of  despair. 
Notwithstanding  all  that  they 
have  done  since  1842,  when 
Tennyson  wrote  the  "  Two 
Voices,"  they  are  still  in  their 
infancy,  their  noise  is  perhaps 
louder  than  ever,  but  this  is  not 
a  criterion  of  growth. 

In  this  region  of  religious 
negation,  the  "  promise "  of  life 
is     yet      unperformed,     and      the 
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"  potency  "  thereof  still  unrevealed. 
And  still  will  it  be,  so  long  as 
all  that  faith  holds  dear  is 
trampled  upon,  and  considered 
the  mere  superstitious  vagaries, 
of  creed-ridden  fanatics. 

Our  duty  is  clear.  Tennyson 
seeks  to  teach  us  that  in  an 
encounter  with  faith  doubt  is 
worsted  ;  therefore  those  to  whom 
doubt  comes,  with  all  its  vaunted 
superiority  and  dubious  claims, 
should  not  allow  it  to  come  un- 
challenged. "  Resist  the  devil 
and  he  will  flee  from  you "  is 
an  old-fashioned  injunction,  but 
nevertheless,  one  not  to  be  des- 
pised. And  if,  with  a  serious 
mind    and    an    earnest    soul,    wc 
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take  up  the  struggle  with  the 
doubts  and  fears  that  beset  us, 
ere  long  victory  shall  be  ours, 
and  thus  shall  we  be  enabled 
to  live  by  the  faith  of  the  Son 
of  God,  who  loved  us  and  gave 
Himself  for  us. 

In  the  life  that  God  has  given 
to  us  we  bear  a  sacred  burden, 
which  should  be  borne  solemnly, 
manfully,  and  with  purpose  ; 
with  it  there  is  much  promise 
and  much  power,  and  though  we 
are  conscious  of  weakness  and 
sin,  yet  where  faith  is,  the  path 
is  upward,  heavenward,  and  at 
last  the  goal  shall  be  won.  Let 
us  look  our  difficulties  in  the 
face,     let     there     be     no     selfish 
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trifling,  no  faithlessness  to  one's 
highest  calling,  and  then  we  shall 
be  able  to  commune  with 

"Not  the  'barren  voice/ 

But  Him  that  said  '  Rejoice  !  Rejoice  ! ' ' 

May  our  prayer  be  that  we 
may  have  life,  and  have  it  more 
abundantly. 

"  Tis  life,  whereof  our  nerves  are  scant, 
Oh  life,  not  death  for  which  we  pant ; 
More  life  and  fuller,  that  I  want." 


^ 


IV. 

DREAMING  AND  DOING. 


"  They  sat  them  down  upon  the  yellow- 
sand, 

Between  the  sun  and  moon  upon  the 
shore  ; 

And  sweet  it  was  to  dream  of  Fatherland, 

Of  child,  and  wife,  and  slave  ;  but  ever- 
more 

Most  weary  seem'd  the  sea,  weary  the 
oar 

Weary  the  wandering  fields  of  barren 
foam. 

Then  some  one  said,  '  We  will  return  no 
more  ;  ' 

And  all  at  once  they  sang,  '  Our  island 
home 

Is  far  beyond  the  wave  ;  we  will  no  longer 
roam.'  "  The  Lotos-Eaters. 


HE  problem  proposed  by 
the  Laureate  in  this  ex- 
quisite poem  of  "The  Lotos-Eaters' 
is,  Are  the  gains  of  life  really 
worth  the  toil  they  cost  ?  He 
does  not  solve  the  problem  in  the 
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course  of  the  poem,  but  leaves 
the  reader  to  solve  it  for  him- 
self. The  poem,  as  an  appre- 
ciative student  of  Tennyson  has 
said,  "  dramatically  embodies  and 
expresses  a  mood  of  mind  very 
common  in  the  present  day,  a 
mood  felicitously  characterised  by 
Mrs.  Browning  as  '  enchanted 
reverie.' "  It  is  a  poetical  state- 
ment of  a  plain  and  well  known 
fact  in  connection  with  human  life, 
the  fact  that  every  one,  at  some 
time  or  another,  cries  out,  in  an 
agony  of  weariness — using  the 
maxim  of  Cassius,  the  Roman 
judge,  Cut  bono  ?  For  whose  bene- 
fit am  I  spending  all  this  strength  ? 
And   why  should    I   toil   so  much, 
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either  in  the  interest  of  others, 
or  upon  mine  own  behalf?  It 
is  the  answer  we  give  to  this 
question  which  either  makes  or 
rnars  the  history  of  our  lives, 
and  determines  our  usefulness 
amid  the  world  of  circumstances 
with  which  God  has  surrounded  us. 
This  poetical  allegory — express- 
ing a  tendency,  not  of  to-day 
only,  but  of  all  time,  to  abandon 
the  battle  of  life,  to  give  up 
the  quest  of  the  chief  good,  and 
to  withdraw  from  a  struggle, 
ever  renewed,  for  the  most  part 
fruitless — was  published  in  the 
year  1830.  It  appears  to  have 
been  suggested  to  Tennyson  by 
the    story  told    to    Alcinous,   king 
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of  the  Phaeacians,  by  Ulysses, 
of  Homeric  fame.  Relating  the 
vicissitudes  attending  the  home- 
ward course  of  the  Greek  fleet 
from  Troy,  he  tells  of  a  storm 
that  drove  them  to  an  unknown 
shore — the  land  of  the  lotos- 
eaters.  It  is  not  certain  where 
this  "  land  in  which  it  seemed 
always  afternoon "  is  situate. 
Herodotus  speaks  of  a  tribe  of 
lotos-eaters  on  the  north  coast 
of  Africa,  somewhere  near  Tripoli. 
The  lotos-tree*  is  found  there, 
the  fruit  of  which  is  mildly 
sweet,  and  was  accredited  by  the 
ancients  with  the  power  of  making 
those   who    ate    thereof  tc    forget 

Zizyphus  lotos. 
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their  native  country,  or  at  the 
least  to  take  from  them  all 
desire  to  return  thereto.  Those 
companions  of  Ulysses  who  par- 
took of  the  alluring  fruit  had  to 
be  dragged  back  to  the  ships 
and  bound,  so  reluctant  were 
they  to  leave  that  land  where  they 
might  forget  home  and  country, 
wife  and  child,  toil  and  care. 

"  Sweet  it  was  to  dream  of  Fatherland, 
Of  child,  and  wife,  and  slave  ;   but  evermore, 
Most   weary  seem'd   the   sea,  weary  the  oar, 
Weary  the  wandering  fields  of  barren  foam." 

And  so  they  dreamed,  until  duty 
faded  away  altogether. 

"And  all  at  once  they  sang  '  Our  Island  home 
Is  far  beyond  the    wave  ;    we  will    no    longer 
roam.'  "t 

t  It  is  a  curious  coincidence,  that  when  Captain 
Cook  discovered  some  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  where 
the  bread-fruit  tree  flourishes,  some  of  his  crew  thought 
that  they  had  found  an  earthly  paradise,  for  which 
they  determined  to  forget  home  and  country,  and  had 
to  be  brought  back  to  their  ship  by  force. 
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With  the  slender  material  sup- 
plied by  Homer,  Tennyson  works 
up  a  poem  of  consummate  beauty, 
although,  as  already  pointed  out, 
it  lacks  adequate  motive.  Peter 
Bayne  says  that  in  it  "  there  is 
not  one  crude,  unmelodious,  in- 
expressive, or  imperfect  line."-f* 

Tennyson  gives  to  the  Greek 
sailors  a  choric  song  to  sing,  in 
which  they  both  excuse  and  extol 
the  course  they   have  taken — 

"  While  all  things  else  have  rest  from  weariness, 
Why  should    we   toil   alone," 

and  be — 

"  From   one  sorrow  to  another  thrown  ?  " 

Even    the  gains  of  life  are  taken 
from  them,  and   become — 

"  Portions  and   parcels  of  the  dreadful  past  ;  " 
f    Lessons  from  my  Masters,  by  Peter  Kayne. 
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they  can  find   no  peace — 

"  In  ever  climbing  up  the  climbing  wave  ;  " 

and  so  they  would  rather  have 
"  death  "  or  "  dreamful  ease," 
than  this  constant  struggle.  It 
is  dreamful  ease  they  decide  to 
have,   for  it  is  sweet  to  hear — 

"The  downward   stream 
With  half-shut  eyes,  ever  to  seem 
Falling  asleep  in   a  half-dream, 
To  dream,  and   dream." 

Some  pangs  of  conscience  are 
theirs.  They  think  of  their 
"  wedded  lives,"  and  the  "  sweet 
embraces  of  their  dear  ones  ere 
they  left  Greece  for  the  plains 
of  Troy  ten  long  years  ago. 
But  if  they  return  they  will  find 
all  things  changed — the  love  of 
wife  grown  cold,  the  household 
hearth     no     more    the     feathering 
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point  of  family  peace — 

"  Our  sons  inherit  us  ;   our  looks  are  strange, 

And  we   should  come  like  ghosts  to  trouble 
joy." 

To  settle  order  once  again,  and 
to  remedy  the  confusion  arising 
from  their  protracted  absence, 
would  be  "  trouble  on  trouble," 
and  "  pain  on  pain."  The  task 
is  too  great,  so  they  prefer 
dreaming  about  it  instead  of 
accepting  and  doing  with  all 
their  might  the  work  which  is 
theirs.     They  sing — 

"  We   have   had    enough   of  action,    and   of 
motion   we, 

Rolled  to  starboard,  rolled  to  larboard,  when 
the  surge  was  seething  free  ; 

Let  us    swear  an  oath,  and   keep  it  with  an 
equal  mind  ; 

In    the   hollow    lotos-land    to    live,     and    lie 
reclined 

On  the  hills  like  gods   together,    careless   of 
mankind." 
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This  lotos-land  of  the  Laureate's 
is  no  mere  ideal    shore,  no   phan- 
tasm   that    mirrors    no    fact,    and 
portrays    no  experience  of  human 
life.     It    is   a   land  whither  many 
journey,  and  happy  are  they  who, 
like   the    Greek    sailors,  are  whip- 
ped   by   conscience   or   any  other 
power,   back    to    their   duty    and 
their  work.     The    lotos    is   a    fruit 
of   which    many   have    eaten,    for 
the     word    lotos-eater    has    come 
to    be    synonymous    for    a    mere 
pleasure-seeker,   and    fitly  expres- 
ses  the    state    of   mind    of    those 
who   will    take   all   the   sweets   of 
life,  but   none   of  the   bitter,   and 
seek     to     escape     from     the     re- 
responsibilities  involved  in  sentient 
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existence.  To  dream  is  more 
pleasant  than  to  do.  To  dream 
is  a  beatitude,  to  do  an  egre- 
gious mistake. 

When  worn  with  toil,  per- 
plexed in  faith,  and  doubt  has 
gained  the  citadel  of  our  hearts, 
this  dilettante,  laissez-faire  habit 
of  mind  looks  a  veritable  city 
of  refuge  to  which  we  may 
escape,  and  live  "  like  gods  to- 
gether, careless  of  mankind." 
But,  beware  !  though  fair  the 
prospect,  broad  the  path,  des- 
truction is  inevitable.  Take  heed 
of  the  dreaming  sleep  of  life 
that  ends  in  temporal  death,  the 
emasculation  of  one's  usefulness 
.      a    world    that    needs    men     in 
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whom  the  spirit  of  labour  and 
self-sacrifice  is  found,  even  also 
as  it  was  found  in  Him  we 
delight  to  call  our    Lord. 

Morbid     aestheticism     and     the 

speculative  trash  known  as  science 

to    some,     but     to     many    as     a 

travesty     of     true     science,    have 

marked     the      present     age     and 

seared      its      sensibilities.        The 

best    it   can    say   of    life   is    that 

it   is  "  wonderful,"  and   its  opinion 

of  the  divine  ways  of  Providence 

is,     that     bound     about     Himself 

with   cold    and    irrevocable    laws, 

we    are    but    the    creatures     and 

sport     of     circumstances,      which 

neither     He     nor     ourselves    can 

either  avert  or  alter. 
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"  Ah,  life  is  wonderful  !    We  are  the  sport, 
Of  great  laws,  swinging  slowly  through  an  arc 
Immeasurably  vast."  * 

This  is  the  lotos-land  where 
grows  the  mild,  sweet  fruit  which 
gives  to  its  eaters  the  blight  of 
"  mild-minded  melancholy,"  that 
finds  its  highest  joy  in  dreamful 
and  inglorious  ease.  The  tale  of 
wrong,  of  sin,  of  the  struggle  of 
men  to  attain  unto  the  heights 
of  God,  and  by  their  persistent 
endeavour  to  walk  in  heavenly 
places  with  Jesus  Christ,  is  to 
them  a  "  tale  of  little  meaning." 
What  matters  it  to  them,  so  long 
as  they  can  dwell — 

"  Propt  on  beds  of  amaranth  and   moly, 
With  half-dropt   eyelids   still, 
Beneath  a  heaven  dark  and   holy." 

*  "  Gwen,"  by  Lewis  Morris. 
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May  we  learn  [from  the  con- 
sideration of  this  poem  that  our 
own  selfish  pleasure,  our  personal 
interests,  our  fancied  superiority 
to  others  must  be  checked,  reined 
in,  lest  we  be  brought  to  that 
land  of  which  it  speaks,  and  our 
possible  usefulness  be  rendered 
nought  but  a  shadow  and  a 
dream  !  No  need  to  ask  our- 
selves the  question,  "  What  shall 
we  do  ?  "  The  Divine  injunction 
is,  "  Whatsoever  thy  hand  findeth 
to  do,  do  it  with  thy  might." 
The  Divine  commentary  upon 
these  words,  "  I  must  work  the 
works  of  Him  that  sent  me 
while  it  is  day."  In  this  work 
shall    be   our   truest    and    highest 
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enjoyment.  Visible  and  imme- 
diate results  may  not  attend 
our  labour,  nay,  though  we  fulfil 
the  conditions  of  success,  appar- 
ent failure  may  be  our  portion, 
yet  the  satisfaction  and  joy  that 
comes  of  honest  work  in  the 
Lord's  vineyard,  and  the  fact 
that  from  Him  we  have  some- 
thing to  do,  shall  be  our  reward. 
The  Lord  calls  us — 

"To   do  noble   things,   not  dream   them    all 
day   long." 
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